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The following letter, having reference to a pre- 
ceding journey, is taken from J. Kersey’s Jour- 
nal, dated 9th of 3d mo. 1835. 


‘ DEAR FRIEND :—I have several times since 
my return home recurred to thy request that I 
would write to thee. After I had gone through 
wy visit and retired from the field of action, it 
seemed as though I was unfit for anything but 
to be retired and quiet. And this continucs to 
be much the state in which I am landed. I may 
say, however, that at no time of my life have I 

It a stronger solicitude, that the pure princi- 
and doctrines of the Christian religion 

ight be right] derstood and honestly em- 
braced, than sina ave been released from the 
late arduous journey. Were this the case the 
world over, the human family would feel that 
they were all one happy brotherhood ; and kind- 
ness and harmony would reign from sea to sea, 
and from the rivers to the ends of the earth. 
Convinced I am, that*all which has yet been 
known of the brightness and glory of God’s re- 
deeming power, would be but as the twilight of 
morning compared with a meridian sun. Yes, 
emy dear friend, if the souls of mankind were 
emancipated from the miserable dominion of the 
animal spirit, and perfectly united with the 

Word of life, a new order of things would be 

introduced. Instead of being bound down by 

pride and prejudice, every faculty would be 
brought to the clearness of the light of Truth; 
and all the creation of God would be seen as the 
product of unlimited power and wisdom. In 
this heavenly enjoyment of the blessed works 
of Omnipotence, being ourselves apart of the 
same, we should freely admit, that the one-half 
had never been told us of the perfection of his 
orde? and government. 

To see my fellow creatures muddling along in 
this world, the slaves of every passion, and 
blindly expecting to improve their happiness by 
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heaping up the treasures of the earth, is a cir- 
cumstance which sometimes almost overpowers 
every faculty, and I feel as if | could say to my 
great and benevolent Creator, How long, O thou 
of infinite power and majesty, wilt thou suffer 
thy erring and transgressing creatures thus to 
put darkness for light, evil for good, and mis- 
ery for happiness? Shall the human family, 
who are the declared objects of thy redeeming 
love, never rise above their present corrupted 
and sorrowful condition? Yes, my dear friend, 
the great Shepherd of the sheep is doubtless se- 
cretly and powerfully acting his own blessed 
part ;—and many shall come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the 
south, and sit down with his gathered host in 
the heavenly kingdom. 

But it seems to me, that in aid of this glori- 
ous work, the time is coming when the female 
part of society will be brought out into the ex- 
ercise of the pure and glorious gift, to the edifi- 
cation and comfort of the lambs of the flock. I 
think, too, that I can see in the all-powerful pro- 
gress of the Holy Spirit, there will bea still 
more effectual shaking of all formal professors 
and professions,—that those who have been at- 
tempting to promote the Lord’s work in their 
own will and wisdom, will be removed out of the 
way,—and all that tends to darken the counsel 
of God in the souls of the people, and to lead 
to a dependence upon outward and elementary 
means, will be understood to number among the 
ministers of antieChrist. 

Having this faith I feel abundantly convinced 
that the Society of Friends are in a very respon- 
sible station. We have been brought to a more 
full and clear profession of a belief in the in- 
ward revelation of God to the souls of men, 
than any other class of Christian professors. 
Hence, it must be expected that we should dem- 
onstrate the correctness of our principles by our 
practice. But if, on the contrary, we should: 
show to others, that with all this profession we: 
are living in the gratification of the carnal mind, 
and are fulfilling the lusts of the flesh,—it may 
be said to us, You of all the families of the 
earth have I known, and you will I punish. 

But, my dear friend, from what 1 have-seen 
and felt, I cannot think otherwise than that an 
important body are coming forth from amengour 
beloved young people, who, seeing the beauty 
and excellency of the Christian path, will be in 
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earnest to walk in it. I am, however, often con- 
cerned for these, lest they should be led off by 
false lights and visionary opinions. If they 
were brought to understand that the great work 
of the soul’s redemption can only be perfected 
by yielding obedience to the Holy Spirit, and 
that it is the teaching of this Spirit which calls 
us to stand separate from the improper indul- 
gence of the animal spirit,—they would soon see 
into the glorious consequence of their obedience 
to all its impressions and calls of duty. 

I have also been led, in my retired moments, 
to admire the clear and perfect understanding 
which our worthy predecessors had, of the na- 
ture of the gospel dispensation. We find them 
coming out from under a formal ministry, and 
bearing a faithful testimony against it. They 
fully believed, that all true ministry was the 
fruit of the divine gift of God to man ; and that, 
as this gift was freely given, so those who re- 
ceived it were freely to minister, as they should 
be led by it. But they were aware, that no man 
could command the movements of this divine 
and all-suflicient priuciple. They that were fur- 
nished with it, were to wait upon it, and minis- 
ter only when and as they should be thereunto 
moved by it. Hence, they were led to sit down 
together in silence, that they might wait upon 
God to put them forth, and not run or speak in 
their own wills. This state of silent waiting 


was found to be profitable for every one to enter 


into, because therein every individual was fur- 
nished with an opportunity secretly to worship 
God in the spirit, according to the qualification 
received of him at the time. Our predecessors 
were enlightened to see, that prayer, in order to 
be acceptable to God, must be dictated by his 
own blessed spirit immediately moving thereunto. 
Hence all those forms of prayer which were 
commonly used among other professors, were to 
them little bef€er than mere idolatry. So also 
in regard to the custom of singing. They could 
not believe that the matter expressed with a mu- 
sical tone of the voice, was rendered any more 
acceptable to God from the mere sound of words 
so modulated; and therefore they rejected all 
those outward forms of singing and music in 
their solemn meetings; preferring a silent in- 
troversion of mind in sincerity of heart, and an 
inward spiritual devotion, to all outward and 
formal acts. Not only as related to their solemn 
meetings, did they leave the customs of other 
professors ; but when these called the scriptures 
the word of God, and held it as their belief that 
none could be saved unless they were furnished 
with the book,—Friends knew and declared that 
the scriptures taught very different doctrines. 
Indeed it is admirable with what clearness their 
minds were opened on all-important subjects ; 
so that they seemed gto be alive to everything 
that militated against the advancement of the 
pure and righteous principles and testimonies of 
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the gospel of Christ. Trusting in and following 
the same holy guide, I am persuaded that, we of 
the present time, may in like manner perform 
the work of our day. JESSE Kersey.” 


Essay from Kersey’s Narratives. 


If there isany doctrine that is of greater 
value to mankind than another, it is the doctrine 
of Divine revelation toman. This is the fact, 
because this doctrine seems to support the opin- 
ion that it isa living, discerning, and ever-ac- 
tive principle, and is always presentin the mind, 
and has power in itself capable of keeping the 
mind sensible of its duty to God and also to 
man. ‘Take away this active spiritual Monitor, 
and place our duties in a written form, and in 
that case we may attend to the obligations that 
are written, just when it happens to fit our in- 
clination. Under such circumstances we may 
readily see that duties which may be admitted 
to be of the first importance, would be very of- 
ten neglected. But, according to the views of 
Friends, those who believe in Divine revelation 
have a teacher within them by which they are 
ever kept sensible of the will of God; and un- 
less they wilfully rebel against the light that 
makes manifest their duties, they are walking in 
it, and therefore know that they are approved 
byit. These have the evidence of the Spirit it- 
self bearing witness with their spirits, that they 
are the children of the Light and of the day. 

The religion of these possessors is therefore 
not built upon a written dead testimony ; but 
is a religion that is always kept alive in the hy 
by the presence of the spirityof God. Now 
professor of this religion s daily whether 
he is in an acceptable state with his Lord and 
Master, or not. If he is, it is because he has 
entered into the Divine mind, and it is his com- 
fort to feel a peaceful quiet. Such are not beat- 
ing the air, nor are they in any doubt about 
themselves. They haves Christ the true Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ; and being in and under his government, 
they are his subjects, and therefore know that 
they are members of his church and kingdom. 

It is in this state that the saints of God can 
“rejoice evermore, and pray without ceasing.” 
That is, they are always in that state which 
agrees with the Divine mind, and this is a state 
of prayer without ceasing: and hence also in 
everything they can give thanks. Now it is by 
this kind of spiritual and practical knowledge 
that the real followers of Christ become true 
Christians. They have entered into the New- 
covenant state, in which old things are done 
away, and all things become new, and all things 
of God. These are such Christians as cannot 
be satisfied with the mere externals of religion ; 
because, having a living knowledge of the im- 
mortal and eternal life, any thing short of this 
is as but the shadow without the substance. 
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Such is the religious experience of the faith- 
ful sons of God. It was the happy state of the 
apostles of Jesus Christ ; and hence they could 
say, “* We know that the son of God is come, 
and that he hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we’are 
in him that is true.” Such is the religion of 
vital Christianity ; and with these a knowledge 
of the will of God is ever present, and they need 
not that any man should teach them the know- 
ledge of God, because the anointing which they 
have received abides with them, and is “ Truth, 
and is no lie.” 


THE HAPPY MAN. 


That hath learned to read himself more than 
all books ; and hath so taken out this lesson that 
he can never forget it; that knows the world, 
and cares not for it ; that after many traverses of 
thoughts, is grown to know what he may trust 
to, and stands now equally armed for all events ; 
that hath got the mastery at home, so as he can 
cross his will without a mutiny, and so please it, 
that he makes it not a wanton: that in earthly 
things wishes no more than nuture ; in spiritual, 
is ever graciously ambitious ; that for his con- 
dition, stands on his own feet, not needing to 
lean upon the great; and so can frame his 
thoughts to his estate, that when he hath least, 
he cannot want, because he is as free from desire, 
as superfluity ; that he hath seasonably broken 
the headstrong restiness of prosperity, and can 
now manage it at pleasure: Upon whom all 
smallercrosses light as hailstones upon a roof : and 
for the greater calamities, he can take them as 
tributes of life, and tokens of love; and if his 
ship be tossed, yet is he sure his anchor is fast. 
If all the world were his, he could be no other 
than he is, no whit gladder of himself, no whit 
higher in his carriage, because he knows content- 
ment is not in the things he hath, but in the 
mind that values them. The powers of his reso- 
lution can either multiply, or subtract at pleasure. 
He can make his cottage a manor, or a palace 
when he lists; and his homeclose a large domin- 
ion; his stained cloth, arras; his earth, plate; 
and can see state in the attendance of one ser- 
vant : as one hath learned a man’s greatness or 
baseness is in himself; and in this he may even 
contest with the proud, that he thinks his own 
the best. Or if he must be outwardly great he 
ean but turn the other end of the glass, and 
make his stately manor a low and straight cot- 
tage; and in all his costly furniture he can see 
not richness but use. He can see dross in the 
best metal, and earth through the best cloths: 
and in all his troop he can see himself his own 
seryant. He lives quietly at home, out of the 
noise of the world, and he loves to enjoy him- 
self always, and sometimes his friend, and hath 
as full scope to his thoughts as to his eyes. He 
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walks ever even in the midway betwixt hope’ 
and fears, resolved to fear nothing but God, to 
hope for nothing but that which he must have. 
He hath a wise and virtuous mind in a servicea= 
ble body ; which, that better part affects asa 
present servant and a future companion, so 
cherishing his flesh, as one that would scorn to 
be all flesh. He hath no enemies ; not for that 
all love him, but because he knows to make a 
gain of malice. He is not so engaged to any 
earthly thing that two cannot part on even terms ; 
there is neither laughter in their meeting, nor in 
their shaking hands, tears. He keeps ever the 
best company, the God of spirits, and the spirits 
of that'God, whom he entertains continually in 
an awful familiarity, not being hindered either 
with too much light or with none at all. His 
conscience and his hands are friends, and (what 
devil soever tempt him) will not fall out. That 
divine part goes ever uprightly and freely, not 
stooping under the burthen of a willing sin, not 
fettered with the gyves of unjust scruples; he 
could not, if he would run away from himself, or 
from God ; not caring from whom he is hid so he 
may look these two in the face. Censuresand ap- 
plauses are passengers to him, not guests: his earis 
their thoroughfare, not.their harbor; he hath 
learned to fetch both his counsel and his sen- 
tence from his own breast. He doth not lay 
weight upon his own shoulder, as one that loves 
to torment himself with the honor of much em- 
ployment ; but as he makes work his game, so 
doth he not list to make himself work. His strife 
is ever to redeem and not to spend time. & is 
his trade to do good, and to think of it as-his 
recreation. He hath hands enough for himself 
and others, which are ever stretched forth for 
beneficence, not for need. He walks cheerfully 
the way that God hath chalked, and never wishes 
it more wide or more smooth. Those very tempt- 
ations whereby he is foiled, strengthen him; 
he comes forth crowned, and triumphing out of 
the spiritual battles, and those scars that he hath, 
make him beautiful. His soul is every day dilated 
to receive that God in whom he is, and hath at- 
tained to love himself for God, and God for his 
own sake. His eyes stick so fast in heaven, that 
no earthly object can remove them; yea, his 
whole self is there before his time ; and sees with 
Stephen, and hears with Paul, and enjoys with 
Lazarus, the glory that he shall have ; and takes 
possession before hand of his room amongst the 
saints; and these heavenly contentments have 
so taken him up, that now he looks down dis- 
pleasedly upon the earth, as the regions of his 
sorrow and banishment; yet joying more in hope 
than troubled with the sense of evil, he holds it no 
great matter to live, and the greatest business to 
dig : and is so well acquainted with bis last guest, 
that he fears no unkindness from him; neither 
makes he any other of dying, than of walking 
home when he is abroad, or going to bed when 
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he is weary of the day. He is well provided for 
both worlds, and is sure of peace here, of glory 
hereafter; and therefore hath a light heart and 
a cheerful face. All his fellow creatures rejoice 
to serve him ; his betters, the angels, love to ob- 
serve him ; God himself takes pleasure to converse 
with him ; and hath sainted him before his death, 
and in his death crowned him.—Bishop Hall. 


ON DIVINE REVELATION. 


It seems extraordinary, but is no less true, that 
while it is confessed there has been a revelation 
from God to man, it is denied that revelation is 
continued. Those who say so take up this conclu- 
sion, because they find the human family in the 
possession of ideas and opinions which they con- 
ceive could not have been obtained by the exercise 
of the natural senses alone, and because the scrip- 
tures of truth are a composition which so widely 
differ from all others, that they are almost ne- 
eessarily admitted to be of supernatural origin. 
The question, therefore, of a divine revelation 
being furnished at any time is a question of very 
great interest; because, if no such revelation 
has been furnished, then the scriptures should be 
rejected as an imposition upon the world. For 
every composition which is not what it professes 
to be, must of consequence be an imposition, 
and the greater the profession the greater the 
imposition. But the scriptures are a revelation 
from God to man, and therefore revelations have 
been. That they are a revelation may be proved 
from the doctrines they contain, being superior 
to all others,—from the events they have fore- 
told coming literally to pass, and from the agree- 
ment with the convictions in every man’s mind. 
The superiority of their doctrines is not denied 
by their most decided enemies. But this supe- 
riority could not be the effect of human saga- 
city ;—for, if they had no higher fountain from 
whence to have proceeded, Scriptures or doc- 
trines equally subiime might long since have be- 
come general. But if we examine the ideas and 
doctrines which have resulted from the natural 
talents of men, we shall find them to be in al- 
most every point of view inferior. Hence we 
may conclude that the Scriptures are of super- 
natural origin; and consequently, that to those 
who wrote them a divine revelation was granted. 
The events foretold in them having literally 
taken place, it is a fact which there is no diffi- 
culty in proving. Witness the unexampled de- 
struction of Jerusalem,—the overthrow of the 
temple, and the remarkable dispersion of the 
Jews among all nations. Circumstances so cri- 
tically fulfilled, that the prediction seems more 
like a history written after the events had taken 
place, than a prophecy preceding them. 

In a calm deliberate attention to the important 
doctrines which the scriptures contain, no man 
can fail to have impressions furnished differing 
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from those produced by the reading of any other 
book: and hence he must conclude that those 
impressions and convictions of their superiority 
are proofs of a supernatural origin. If then we 
have clear evidence that divine revelations have 
been communicated to man,—surely we must 
admit that what has been may be again. Reve- 
lation has been, and therefore may be again. 

But what are the objections to a repetition of 
revelation? Can it be said that man is not the 
same now that he was when they were commu- 
nicated? Is there any difference in the confor- 
mation of either his mind or body? Is the na- 
ture of moral obligations changed? Orare the 
passions and appetites altered? Will it be con- 
tended that the difficulty of such communica- 
tions is rendered insuperable? Or can it be 
said because a revelation has been given, that 
therefore all future communications from the 
Almighty would be useless? If we take the 
testimony of the scriptures on the subject, we 
shall find that they support a belief that revela- 
tion is to be expected as the common privilege 
of the faithful. 1 John 2:27 “But the 
anointing which ye have received of him abideth 
in you; and you need not that any man teach 
you, but as the same anointing teacheth you of 
all things, and is truth and is no lie; and even 
as it hath taught you ye shall abide in him.” 
Similar to this testimony is that delivered by 
Paul in his epistle to Titus, chap. 2, 11, 12, 
“For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent world.” And again, 1 Corinthians 12: 7, 
‘“‘ But the manifestation of the spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.”” I would ask, is it 
possible to understand those testimonies in any 
other light, or as having any other direct and 
plain meaning, than that of continued revela- 
tion? By them we are told of a principle which 
“igs truth, and is no lie;’’ and which is able to 
teach us all things; that this principle is the 
grace of God, and that it ‘ hath appeared to all 
men,”’—and the manifestation of the. spirit 
which is given to every man to profit withal. 
Now if we are not to understand this spirit as 
having the power to reveal tous the will of God, 
and consequently, to teach us of all things ne- 
cessary to our salvation, I can conceive no kind 
of useful meaning in them. But such was the 
meaning conveyed by the apostles; and there- 
fore according to their testimonies revelation is 
continued to man. 

Again, if we consider what it is that makes a 
difference between truth and falsehood, between 
light and darkness, as they alternately act upon 
us, I apprehend it will be impossible to explain 
this difference upon any other ground than that 
of the operation of the spirit which ‘ searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.” But 
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take away this spirit, and let the buman race be 
left to the mere powers of our natural intelli- 
gence, or to the operation of that knowledge 
which is acquired by sensation and reflection,— 
and let us examine what our qualifications would 
be under those circumstances. Sensation being 
outward, is manifestly excited by material ob- 
jects, and reflections upon those objects would 
be reflections upon natural and material things ; 
hence there would only be produced in us cor- 
responding ideas;—and as those ideas would 
strictly agree with their exciting causes, of con- 
sequence there would be nothing spiritual in 
them. They would be the result of that natu- 
ral sensation and reflection which constitutes the 
natural man who, according to Paul, “ Receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him ; neither canhe know them 
because they are spiritually discerned.”” Which 
clearly implies, that the ideas of all things arc 
only excited in us by their proper objects ;— 
those that are natural by the presentation of 
natural and visible things, and those that are spi- 
ritual by a divine and spiritual cause. If then 
the ideas of all things can only be excited by 
their corresponding objects, it must be evident, 
that while the knowledge of natural things is 
acquired by the presentation of natural objects 
to the natural senses,—those that are spiritual 
have a spiritual mode of presentation, and are 
only known in consequence of being presented 
to a spiritual capacity in man. Take away this 
capacity, and leave him wholly subject to natu- 
ral sensation and reflection, and he could no 
more understand spiritual subjects, than the 
natural man could understand sounds by sight 
or colors by hearing. 

Hence we may surely conclude, that it has 
consisted with the order of perfect wisdom to 
constitute man both a natural and a spiritual 
being ; and that those senses that are outward 
embrace the material and visible, and the ideas 
thence arising pertain to the natural world. But, 
on the other hand, as he is not only a being of 
temporal and material existence, but also a be- 
ing of spiritual and eternal duration, there are 
as well spiritual perceptions, as natural: and 
hence it is plain that those which are of a spi- 
ritual class are the perceptions which include the 
knowledge of divine and spiritual things. This 
appears to be the doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. They everywhere hold out the idea 
that God is a spirit—that man is made after his 
own image, and that temporal existence and ob- 
jects belong to those capacities that are tempo- 
ral—that those that are spiritual and eternal 
have capacities agreeing therewith—and that to 
these capacities are unfolded the revelations of 
the will of Ged. That by the exercise of them 
man is brought into a state capable of searching 
all things, yea, the deep things of God—and 
that through the medium of this spiritual capa- 


city, every revelation of the divine will has been 
comprehended. But it may be said, these are 
assertions without proof—and therefore will not 
do to be relied upon. Is there any evidence 
that the human race ever did or ever can be cer- 
tainly ascertained of any thing but what comes 
under the cognizance of the five corporal senses ? 
To this we may reply, that to those who foretold 
future events which did certainly come to pass, 
mast have been led to this knowledge by some- 
thiog different from the natural senses,—and 
this must have been a spiritual or divine intelli- 
gence.—Kersey’s Essays. 


WHAT IS WAR? 


We should do well to translate this word 
WAR into language more intelligible to us. When 
we pay our army and our navy estimates, let us 
set down—so much for killing, so much for maim- 
ing, so much for making widows and orphans, so 
much for bringing famine upon a district, so 
much for corrupting citizens and subjects into 
spies and traitors, so much for ruining industri- 
ous tradesmen and making bankrupts, so much 
for letting loose the demons of fury, rapine and 
lust within the fold of cultivated society, and 
giving to the brutal ferocity of the most ferocious 
its full scope and range of invention. We shall 
by this means know what we have paid our mo- 
ney for, whether we have made a good bargain, 
and whether the account is likely to pass—else- 
where. We must take in, too, all those concom- 
itant circumstances which make war, considered 
as battle, the least part of itself. We must fix 
our eyes, not on the hero returning with con- 
quest, nor yet on the gallant officer dying in the 
bed of honor(?)—the subject of picture and of 
song—but on the private soldier, forced into the 
service, exausted by camp-sickness and fatigue ; 
pale, emaciated, crawling toan hospital with the 
prospect of life, perhaps a long life, blasted, use- 
less, and suffering. We must think of the un- 
counted tears of her who weeps alone, because 
the only being who shared her sentiments is taken 
from her: no martial music sounds in unison with 
her feelings ; the longday passes, and he returns 
not. She does not shed her sorrows over his 
grave, for she never learnt whether he ever had 
one. If he had returned, his exertions would 
not have been remembered individually, for he 
only madea small imperceptible part of a human 
machine, called a regiment. We must take in 
the long sickness, which no glory soothes, occa- 
sioned by distress of mind, anxiety, and ruined 
fortunes. These are not fancy-pictures ; and if 
you please to heighten them, you can every one 
of you do it for yourselves. We must take in 
the consequences, felt perhaps for ages, before a 
country, which has been completely desolated, 
lifts its head again: like a torrent of lava, its 
worst mischief is not the first overwhelming 
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ruin of towns and palaces, but the long sterility 
to which it condemns the tract it has covered 
with itsstream. Add the danger to regular gov- 
ernments, which are changed by war, sometimes 
to anarchy, and sometimes to despotism. Add 
all these, and then let us think when a general, 
performing these exploits, is saluted with “Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” whether the 
plaudit is likely to be echoed in another place. 

In this guilty business there is a circumstance 
which greatly aggravates its guilt, and that is the 
impiety of calling upon the Divine Being to as- 
sist us in it. Almost all nations have been in 
the habit of mixing with their bad passions a 
show of religion, and of prefacing these their 
murders with prayers and the solemnities of 
worship. When they send out their armies to 
desolate a country and destroy the fair face of 
nature, they have the presumption to hope that 
the Sovereign of the Universe will condescend to 
be their auxiliary, and to enter into their petty 
and despicable contests. Their prayer, if put 
into plain language, would run thus: “God of 
love, father of all the families of the earth, we 
are going to tear in pieces our brethren of man- 
kind, but our strength is not equal to our fury ; 
we beseech thee to assist us in the work of slaugh- 
ter. Go out, we pray thee, with our fleets and 
armics ; we call them Christian, and we have in- 
terwoven in our banners and the decorations of 
our arms, the symbols of a suffering religion, 
that we may fight under the cross upon which 
our Saviour died. Whatever mischief we do, 
we shall do it in thy name; we hope, therefore, 
thou wilt protect us in it. 
of one blood all the dwellers upon the earth, we 


trust thou wilt view us alone with partial favor, | 
and enable us to bring misery upon every other | 


quarter of the globe.” Now if we really expect 


Thou, who hast made | 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND COMMON ERRORS OF 
DIET. 


In eating, sufficient time should be allowed 
for perfect mastication and insalivation. The 
neglect of this rule is the cause of much dis- 
ease. Business men, in the hurry of engage- 
ments, give little thought to the mischief of fast 
eating. Our public tables present a scene of 
apparent strife to excel in thedispatch of a meal. 
It is a great drawback to the comfort and sani- 
tary benefit of travelling by public conveyances, 
that passengers are compelled,‘ by short stops, to 
bolt their food. Even in most private families, 
the short time allowed for meals, is incompatible 
with healthy digestion; indeed so common is 
this error in this country, that it may considered 
as a national sin. Loss of teeth is by many per- 
sons made an excuse for imperfect mastication; 
it is, however, no excuse for hurried eating, for 
if mastication cannot be well performed, there 
is the more need that the food should be re- 
tained in the mouth until thoroughly insali- 
vated. 

Solid food should constitute the greater pro- 
portion of the diet. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that liquid food is more easily digested 
than solids. Dyspeptics learn that their weak 
stomachs bear solid meat and bread, better than 
broths and gruels. This fact, with many others, 
shows the importance of the salivary secretion, 
and consequently the utility of mastication in 
promoting this secretion ; and in most diseases, 
if there is sufficient strength for the motions of 
mastication, solid food, requiring the primary 
organs of digestion to perform their appropriate 
part of the general function, is commonly to be 
preferred. 


An excessive quantity of drink is to be avoid- 


such prayers ® be answered, we are the weakest, | ed. Tea, coffee, and other drinks are often used 


if not, we are the most hypocritical of beings 
Barbauld. 





It is a curious circumstance that the entire 
system of lightning-conductors, had been .un- 
consciously applied to the temple of Jerusalem. 
A line of sharp spikes ran through the whole 
length of the gilded roof, which again connected 
with the metal spikes which conveyed the rain- 
water into the cistern in the court. Nothing 
could be better contrived for the protection of the 
building, which thus escaped being struck for a 
thousand years, in spite of its exposed condition, 
and the magnitude and frequency of the storms 
in Palestine. —London Quarterly Review. 


He who does his best, however little, is always 
to be distinguished from him who does nothing. 


Every TIME you avoid doing wrong, you in- 
crease your inclination to do that which is right. 


in eating to wash down the food, whereas th- 
food should be retained in the mouth, until th: 
mixture of saliva is sufficient for its depletion. 
Many dyspeptics advantageously adopt the ha- 
bit of not drinking until the completion of a 
meal, thus securing a copious secretion of saliva. 
But imperfect insalivation is not the only in- 
jurious consequence of an excessive use of drinks. 
Chymification, also, is imperfectly performed ; 
when an undue proportion of drink takes the 
place of natural solvents, the saliva and gastric 
juice, the nutrient properties of the food, become 
weakened by excessive dilution, and the general 
function of nutrition is conseyuently impaired. 
Food should be taken at regular times, and 
with proper intervals. The customs of different 
people in regard to time of eating, are extremely 
various. In some districts of ancient Greece, 
it was the common custom to take but one meal 
during the twenty-four hours; while some com: 
munities, going to the other extreme, customa- 
rily indulge in eating five or six times in a day. 
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This diversity is not a matter of so much impor- 
tance as, at first thought, might be supposed. 
Men are creatures of habit, and they can accus- 
tom themselves to great diversity of practice in 
this respect, without inconvenient results, pro- 
vided regularity of habit is prescribed. A great 
proportion of mankind, however, have fixed 
upon the custom of taking three meals in a day, 
which, probably, is the number best adapted to 
the proper exercise of the nutritive organs and 
the preservation of health. 

The principle should be observed that food 
should not be taken into the stomach, until a 
sufficient time is allowed for the proper disposal 
of a former meal. Dr. Beaumont and other ob- 
servers have shown that the most digestible foods 
requires one hour for their complete solution in 
the stomach ; and the time for the solution of 
different articles of diet varies from one to five 
or six hours. Such is the process of action in 
the stomach of a healthy, robust individual. But 
avery slight derangement of health may inter- 
fere with and disturb this process ; and it is not 
uncommon, even in persons who scarcely feel 
indisposed, for food to remain undissolved in the 
stomach, six, eight, and even twelve hours. 
The stomach, moreover, like all other organs, 
cannot be constantly employed in action, but 
must have its proper time to rest after disposing 
of the food taken at each meal. 

From these considerations, it is rationally in- 
ferred that eating oftener than once in five or 
six hours must confuse and derange the diges- 
tive action. A neglect of this principle consti- 
tutes a very common and most injudicious diete- 
tic error. 

The arrangements of our public conveyances 
not only subject travellers to the evils of hurried 
eating already mentioned, but in many instances 

rovide no conveniences for regular meals ; in- 
Med, on some of our railroad routes, but for the 
mercy of the cake and fruit boys, starvation 
would be almost inevitable. This is a matter 
which is of vast injury to the comfort and health 
of the travelling public, and needs reform. 

The evils of this error are very common in the 
families of the sick. The necessary attention to 
the sick, the anxiety and watching continued night 
and day—often cause regular meals, with other 
domestic concerns, to be neglected. This irreg- 
ularity occurs, too, at atime when the family 
most need the support and invigoration of their 
customary refreshment; and it is doubtless a 
main reason why a disease which has attacked 
one person, sooften prostrates successively other 
members of the family. 

The diet should consist of a variety of food. 
The several organs composing the digestive ap- 
paratus, have various adaptations in relation to 
different kinds of food. A proper mixture, or 
variation of diet is therefore necessary to excite 
the appropriate action of the several parts, and 





maintain an equilibrium of action in the whole 
machine. 

Large observation of the dietetic habits of 
men, in different countries and ages, no less than 
the confirmation of the digestive organs, would 
seem to prove that man was designed tu be om- 
nivorous. 

But it is earnestly contended that the com- 
mon use of flesh for food is a mischievous error; 
and names of men are cited, celebrated for high 
physical and intellectual attainments, who are 
said to have lived mostly or wholly on vegetable 
diet. Some of these individuals are known to 
have used largely of milk, eggs, or other light 
kinds of animal food. And the possibility must 
be admitted of rare casés of high physical and 
mental development, notwithstanding a restricted 
psa When, however, observation is extended 
from individuals to nations, national imbecility 
is invariably found connected with an exclusive 
vegetable diet. The common diet of Ireland 
may be regarded as a chief reason for the fre- 
quent abortive efforts of that people to free them- 
|selves from the dominion of their beef-eating 
neighbors ; for their capability is manifested by 
the fact, that under a course of varied animal 
food, they become most hardy laborers and effi- 
cient soldiers. Millions of the rice-eating in- 
| habitants of the east, are held in subjection by 
a handful of British troops. ‘The history of war, 
also, shows a remarkable correspondence, both 
in land and naval battles, between the compara- 
tive efficiency of forces, in equal numbers, and 
their diet scale—especially the meat rations. 

Even those animals, whose digestive organs 
indicate a strict adaptation to one kind of food, 
thrive better with a diet somewhat varied. The 
delicate canary bird with its simple graminivorous 
conformation, not only requires a change of 
seed, but also an occasional supply of fresh herbs, 
and even a little yolk of egg or other animal 
food. The vigor and endurance of the horse 
are much increased by the frequent changes of 
the various kinds of grain and food with his 
staple, hay; and the usefulness of the animal, no 
less than economy of feeding, requires these va- 
riations. Certainly, therefore, th: human di- 
gestive organs, with their obvious comparatively 
greater adaptations, clearly indicate that nature 
designed man fora wide range of diet. 

A mistaken opinion has, to some extent pre- 
vailed, that a simple vegetable diet favors mental 
cultivation. Scholars sometimes claim that, un- 
der such a diet, the head is clearer, and they can 
study better. Many a man of brilliant early 
promise, has persevered in this delusive course 
until, with a failure of physical const tution, 
mind and body have been together wrecked. 
Hypochondria and other forms of insanity, are 
often attributable to this error of restricted diet. 
The mind implanted in an ill-fed physical consti- 
tution, is almost sure to have a stinted and dis- 


ee 
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tracted growth. The strict dieter will sometimes 
excel in some particular department of learn- 
ing—he will spin out a single train of thought, 
with nicety and no little ingenuity—but he is 
commonly a one-idea man. Hence, most vi- 
sionary theorists, and enthusiastic ultraists—the 
originators and devotees of the various “isms”’ 
and “‘ ologies” that disturb the good common- 
sense of mankind—generally have their restric- 
ted notions of dietetic regimen.— Vol. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 1855, Dr. Hooker. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A CORRESPOND- 
ENT IN EUROPE. 


Paris, 11 mo. 28, 1855. 


Paris is called a beautiful city, and it certainly 
has splendid buildings and fine suburban palaces, 
but as a city through and through, it does not 
compare favorably with Philadelphia, and [ will 
tell you why. ‘The streets are mostly narrow, 
and one misses the nice clean fronts, and neat 
entrances, which we have at home.- The streets 
are lined with stores, and here and there is an 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1855. 


The Fuel Association of Friends for the Relief 
of the Suffering Poor will hold a meeting this 
evening, 22d inst., in the Committee Room of 
Cherry St. Meeting House, at which friends and 
subscribers are particularly invited to attend. 


~ 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


I will give you two or three good rules which 
may help you to become happier than you would 
be without knowing them ; but as to being com- 
pletely happy, that you can never be till you get 
to heaven. 

The first is “try your best to make others hap- 

.’ “I never was happy,” said a certain king, 
“till 1 began to take pleasure in the welfare of 
my people; but ever since then, in the darkest 
day, I have had sunshine in my heart.” 

My second rule is, “Be content with little.” 
There are many good reasons for this rule.— 
We deserve but little, we require but little, and, 
“better is a little with the fear of God, than 
great treasures and trouble therewith.’’ 

Two men wre determined to be rich, but they 
set about it different ways; for the one strove tu 
raise up his means to his desires; while the oth- 
er did his best to bring down his desires to his 
means. The result was, the one who coveted 
much was always repining, while he who desired 
but little was always contented. 

My third rule is, “Look on the sunny side of 
things.” 

Look up with hopeful eyes, 
Though all things seem forlorn ; 

The sun that sets to-night will rise 
Again to-morrow morn. 


The skipping lamb, the singing lark and the | 


handsome entrance to a stable yard. The fronts 
of dwellings are reached by these coverts, and 
at night, the doors being closed, the streets pre- 
sent the appearance of lengthened bazaars, with- 
out being relieved by a single private dwelling, 
and yet families live, sometimes by the half do- 
zen, in almost every house. ach story has its 
apartments; its suite of parlors, drawing-rooms, 
chambers, kitchen, &c., and a good large family 
may occupy a single “flat.” ‘Temporary resi- 
dents may rent rooms by the week or month, 
having their breakfast served in the parlor, and 
going out to dine at a restaurant. If they have 
a servant, (who is sometimes rented in the bar- 
gain,) they may use the kitchen and live at 
home. Ladies go to restaurants constantly, and 
if the weather should be unfavorable, the trav- 
eller may have his meal served at the hotel. 
Dinner at the best hotels occupies about one and 
a half hours, and there are twelve courses, com- 
mencing with soup. Wood is a scarce article, 
and sold by the pound. Three francs will buy 
one hundred pounds. Wood shops are to be 
seen in almost every square, except in the larger 
streets, and are generally attended by women 
who keep their scales, &c. The kindling is sold 
by the bundle or piece. A bundle of faggots 
which may be readily carried in the arms costs 
ten cents. There are a number of Hospitals 
and Institutions for the poor in this large city. 
I attended a clinical lecture of the great surgeon 
Velpeau, who is said to have performed more 
operations in surgery than any other man living, 
and whose works are acknowledged both at home 
and abroad as almost law. He still walks to 
the hospital, though an old man, and teaches 
students from all parts of the world. His ear- 
ly history is interesting. He was the son of a 
blacksmith, in a provincial town of France, of 
poor and illiterate parentage. Ee had no means 


leaping fish tell us that happiness is not confined | of acquiring an education, but had a fondness 
to one place. God in his goodness has spread it} for being among the sick. A neighbor of his 
abroad on the earth, in the air, and in the waters. | father’s being ill, the young blacksmith took it 
Two aged women lived in the same cottage ; one upon himself to nurse him. The patient re- 
was always fearing a storm, and the other was| covered, and the friends of Velpeau were so 
always looking for sunshine. gratified with his success, they sent him to Pa- 

Hardly need I say which it was wore a forbid- | ris to study medicine. All the money that could 
den frown, or which it was whose face was light-' be raised for his support was about $60 per an- 
ened up with joy. ,num. He moved with the crowd of students 
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which thronged the lecture room at the allotted 
time and received his degree, from which he has 
risen step by step to his present elevated posi- 
tion. And yet Velpeau is not a man of learn- 
ing. He cannot read his own books which have 
been extensively translated, except in the French 
language. He lectures with the simplicity of 
familiar conversation, as he sits before his class 
with a white apron before him, and a black vel- 
vet cap, covering the grey locks of age. The 
hospitals themselves are communities of people. 
Sal Petriere occupies many acres, and has its 
chapels, library, bakery, laundry, &c., and I 
think it contains nearly 3000 inmates. They 
are all females, and a great portion of them are 
aged. There is a department for paupers who 
are old and infirm. Another for superannuated 
officials of other hospitals,—another for the in- 
sane, and another for the sick. The kitchen is 
an interesting department, and they furnish ex- 
cellent food to the inmates. Soup, beef, and 
fish in turns, cauliflower, potatoes, &c., by the 
wagon load daily. They also have a sewing de- 
partment, where bandages, clothing, &c, are made 
by the old women, for all the hospitals of Paris. 
The bandage room is a store house in itself. 
They are prepared, and rolled up as is usual, and 
then packed away on shelves by the thousand. 
This employment places the old women some- 
what in the position of public benefactors. Cha- 


renton is for the insane only, and is finely situa- 


ted in asuburb in Paris. The douche is a fash- 
ionable remedy in the treatment of excitable pa- 
tients, but I doubt whether the manner of its 
employment is either philosophical, or perma- 
nently useful. The patient is put into a bath 
tub, and fastened by a lid which slides closely up 
around his neck, so asto allow his head to be above 
the surface of the tub. This slide is fastened by 
bolts to the body of the tub, and the water 
through a hose and pipe is thrown upon it, and 
being perforated with holes, the shower is 


brought in contact with the chest and shoulders | 


of the patient. This process is continued, till 
the excitement subsides. We have visited some 
prisons and charitable institutions. The build- 
ings are mostly fire proof, and their inmates are 


mercy, who give their services without compen- 


looking as they move about from bed to bed, as 
it is likely any one would be in the midst of suf- 
fering and penury. They are known by their 
white aprons and caps, and keys and beads. One 
is at once struck with the admirable system 
of nursing, and the abundant provision made for 
the destitute or afflicted, but when we come to 
annalyze the subject, the conviction presses upon 
the mind that to make such provisions necessary, 
there must be a faulty condition of society. In 
a city like this, to have thousands upon thou- 
sands of people crowded together in public in- 
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stitutions, certainly indicates a defect in the so- 
cial and domestic, if not in the political arrange- 
ments of the Empire. We cannot but admire 
the generosity of the government in making 
such provision, and in throwing open works of 
art and industry to all classes alike, yet we cannot 
but believe that if the comforts and joys of do- 
mestic life were really experienced by the peo- 
ple, so great a necessity would not exist. The 
galleries devoted to the fine arts are free to all 
the people without charge, and in walking 
through the immense collection of paintings 
with which they have been furnished, we saw men 
and women, young and old, with canvass and 
brushes copying the ancient works of renowned 
painters for their own empjoyment or advantage. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING. 


In an age like the present, it is difficult to 
conceive the intellectual condition of our ances- 
tors of the middle ages, who, living before the 
invention of printing, were almost wholly with- 
out books. Among the numerous publications 
which give character to our own time, we are 
fortunate in falling upon one which holds a torch 
to the past, while further illumining the present ; 
and the well-known name of the writer is a sure 
guarantee for the admirable way in which his 
spiriting is performed.* Our readers are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Knight’s lucubrations throughout for 
whatever benefit they may fancy they derive from 
this attempt to give them some notion of Books 
before Printing. 

Less than five hundred years ago, such books 
as there were belonged exclusively to scholars, 





or rather to the ecclesiastical corporations which, 
under the name of abbeys, monasteries, and the 
like, included amongst their members, not only 
everybody that had any pretense to learning, but 
almost everybody that had the ability to read. 
An old writer, Richard de Bury, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who, in 1344, wrote a Latin treatise on the 
‘love of books,’ avowedly prepared it solely for 
the clergy, and seems to have treated the notion 


| of there being any other class of readers with a 


| magni tempt. 
attended by sisters of charity, and sisters of | magnificent contemp 


| ° 
: th 
sation, and are really as cheerful and happy | turned wrong side upwards, or spread before them 


‘Laymen,’ says he, ‘to 
whom it matters not whether they look at a book 


‘in its natural order, are altogether unworthy of 
‘any communion with books.’ It is presumable 
‘that he would not have said this if laymen had 
‘then been at all in the habit of reading. It is 
| indeed a fact, that even many of the clergy, and 
'men of the monastic orders, were very imperfect 
| readers; and, according to the good bishop’s 
lview of their qualifications, some of them were 
hardly more fit to be intrusted with books, than 


the despised and unlettered laity. In the trea- 





* The Old Printer and the Modern Press. By C. 
Knight. Murray, London. 
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tise alluded to, his lordship is not sparing of his, produced by a scarcity of books: ‘Let no schol- 
reproach in regard to the frequent misuse of books | ar,’ says one of them, ‘ occupy a book in the li. 
which had come under his notice. He repro-| brary above one hour, or two hours at most, so 
bates the unwashed hands, the dirty nails, the | that others shall be hindered from the use of the 
greasy elbows leaning upon the volume, the| same.’ From this we learn at once the exceed. 
munching of fruit and cheese over the open| ing scarcity of books in those times, and the 
leaves, which were the marks of careless and idle | great care that was taken to preservethem. At 
readers. With a solemn reverence for a book, |an earlier period, however, the scarcity must 
at which, as Mr. Knight remarks, we may now | have been still greater, and the process of read. 
smile, but for which we can hardly help respect-| ing of a slower operation, as we find it was the 
ing him, he says: ‘Let there be a mature | custom of librarians in the monasteries to give 
decorum in opening and closing volumes, that! out a book to each member of the fraternity at 
they may neither be unclasped with propitious | the beginning of Lent, to be read diligently du- 
haste, nor thrown aside after inspection without | ring the year, and to be returned the Lent follow. 
being duly closed ’—an admonition still worthy | ing. The original practice of keeping the books 
of attention in certain quarters, though, of course, | in chests would seem to indicate that they could 
its observance is not of so much consequence as | not be very frequently changed by the readers; 
it was in the fourteenth century, before the in- | and the subsequent plan of chaining them to the 


vention of printing. 

The good bishop’s own collection of manu- 
script-books was a somewhat considerable one for 
the times in which he lived ; aud he appears to 
have made a goodly use of it. He bestowed a 
number of volumes upon a company of scholars 
residing in one of the Halls at Oxford, and in- 
stituted ‘ a provident arrangement’ for lending 
books to strangers—meaning, by strangers, stu- 
dents of Oxford not belonging to that Hall. 
One item of the arrangement may, on account of 
its curiosity, be quoted :‘ Five of the scholars 


dwelling in the aforesaid Hall are to be appoint- 
ed by the master of the same Hall, to whom the | 
custody of the books is to be deputed : of which 
five, three—and in no case fewer—shall be com- 
petent to lend any books for inspection and use 
only ; but for copying and transcribing, we will 
not allow any book to pass without the walls of 


the house. Therefore, when any scholar, wheth- 
er secular or religious, whom we have deemed 
qualified for the present favour, shall demand a 
loan of a book, the keepers must carefully con- 
sider whether they have a duplicate of that book ; 
and if so, they may lend it to him, taking a se- 
curity which, in their opinion, shall exceed in 
value the book delivered. Anthony Wood, 
who in the seventeenth century wrote the lives 
of eminent Oxford men, speaks of this library 
as formerly containing more books than all the 
bishops of England at the same time possessed. 
He tells us further that, ‘after they had been re- 
ceived, they were for many years kept in chests, 
under the custody of several scholars deputed for 
that purpose.’ In the time of Henry [V., a li- 
brary was built in the college which is now 
called Trinity College, and then, says Wood, ‘the 
said books [meaning those given by Richard de 
Bury] were put in pews, or studies, and chained 
to them.” The statutes of St. Mary’s College, 
Oxford, in the reign of Henry VI., are quoted 
in Warton’s History of Poetry, as furnishing a 
remarkable instance of the inconveniences and 
impediments to study which must have been 


| desks, suggests the notion that, like many other 
| things tempting by their rarity, they could not 
be safely trusted to anybody’s hands. It was a 
| very common thing to write in the first leaf of a 
| book : ‘Cursed be he who shall steal, or tear out 
the leaves, or in any way injure this book.’ 

But notwithstanding this primitive difficulty 

of getting access to books, there is abundant his- 
torical evidence to shew, that the ecclesiastics of 
those olden times did their utmost to multiply 
them for the use of their particular establish- 
ments. In every great abbey there was a room 
|ealled the scriptorium, or writing-room, where 
boys and novices were constantly employed in 
copying the service-books of the choir, and the 
less valuable books for the library ; whilst the 
monks themselves labored in their cells in trans- 
|cribing missals and compendiums of the Bible. 
Equal pains were taken in providing books for 
those who received a liberal education in colle- 
giate establishments. Warton says: ‘At the foun- 
dation of Winchester College, one or more trans- 
cribers were hired and employed by the founder, 
to make books for the library. They transcribed 
books, and took their commons within the Col- 
lege, as appears by computations of expenses on 
their account now remaining.’ But there are 
several indications that even kings and nobles 
had not the advantage of scholars by profession, 
and, possessing few books of their own, had 
sometimes to borrow of their more favored sub- 
jects. It is recorded that the prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, had lent to Henry V., the 
works of St. Gregory ; and he complains that, af- 
ter the king’s death, the book had been ungener- 
ously detained by the prior of Shene. The 
same king had borrowed from the Lady West- 
moreland two books, that had not been returned ; 
and a petition is still extant, in which she begs 
his successors in authority to let her have them 
back again. Louis XI., of France, wishing to 
borrow a book from the Faculty of Medicine at 
Paris, they would not allow the king to have it 
till he had deposited a quantity of valuable plate 
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in pledge, and given a joint bond with one of his 
nobles for its due return. The books that were 
to be found in the palaces of the great, a little 
while before the introduction of printing, were 
for the most part highly illuminated manuscripts, 
and bound in the most expensive style. In the 


‘wardrobe accounts of King Edward [V., it is sta- 


ted that Piers Bauduyn is paid for ‘ binding, gil- 
ding, and dressing of two books, sixteen shillings 
each.’ It should be borne in mind, that twenty 
shillings in those days would have bought an ox. 
But this cost of binding and garnishing did not 
include the whole expenses ; for, we are informed, 
there were delivered to the binder no less than 
six yards of velvet, six yards of silk, laces, tassels, 
copper and gilt clasps, and gilt nails. As the 
price of velvet and silk was then enormous, we 
may conclude that these royal books were as 
much for show as use. 

One of the books thus garnished by Ed- 
ward IV.’s binder, is called Le Bible Historiaux 
(The Historical Bible), a work of which seve- 
ral manuscript copies may still be seen in the 
British Museum. In one of them, the follow- 
ing paragraph is written in French : ‘This book 
was taken from the king of France at the battle of 
Poitiers ; and the good Count of Salisbury, Wil- 
liam Montague, bought it fora hundred marks, 
and gave it to his lady, Elizabeth, the good coun- 
$8. 5... Which book the said countess as- 
signed to her executors, to sell for forty livres. ’ 
From another source, we learn that the great not 
only procured books by purchase, but employed 
transcribers expressly to make them for their li- 


braries. 
(To be Continued.) 





Proofs of the ancient grandeur of Rome are 
being continually brought to light. On the 
Aventine, archwological researches have taken 
place, and a well of very early construction has 
been found formed of masses of tufa, after the 
manner of the Etruscans. It was recognised as 
part of the old wall with which Servius Tullius 
surrounded the city. In digging the founda- 
tions for the pedestal of a statue, which is to be 
erected in the Piazza di Spagna, the basement of 
an edifice has been discovered; and amongst 
other objects found there are two urns of antique 
sculpture ; one of which is Greek, and has carv- 
ed upon it the head of Ulysses covered with the 
pileus. The Pontificial Museums, says the cor- 
respondent, had not the image of the hero, so 
that this is a precious acquisition for them. The 
excavations in the Via Appia have brought to 
light many inscriptions, some mosaic pavements, 
and the sepulchre of the family of Cotta. The 
works, too, are being carried on in the Roman 
Forum, and the Basilica Rupia, where steps of 
yellow marble have been found, as also frag- 
ments of large columns and Christian inscrip- 
tions. 
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THE GREEK CHURCH. 
(Concluded from page 622.) 

The manner of the introduction of the Greek 
Church into Russia is differently stated. One 
account is that two Greek priests, having visited 
Moravia, met there the Duchess of Olga, and 
having secured her as the first convert, she was 
greatly instrumental in enlarging the Church. 
For this reason, it is said, she (under the name 
of Helena) has been enrolled as a saint in the 
Russian calendar. 

Another story is that Wladimir, whose reign 
terminated in 1015, feeling the necessity of some 
religion to the prosperity of his kingdom, sent 
ten of his most distinguished men into all the 
various countries then known, to examine and 
report upon their systems of religion. Being 
semi-barbarous, these commissions were, of 
course, disposed to recommend a system which 
had an imposing ritual, and appealed very much 
to the senses. They went to Mecca, but soon 
left ; for Mohammedanism then made too great 
demands upon the powers of self-control, and pro- 
hibited the use of many things to which the 
Russians were addicted. ‘hey then visited the 
East, but were no better pleased with the Mani- 
cheean system, then so prevalent, for it was too 
much occupied with abstract ideas about matter 
and spirit, good and evil, &é. They disliked 
Romanism on account of the arrogant claims of 
the pope. Judaism was spurned because it had 
no country, and its professors were wanderers in 
the world. But the lofty minarets of the Church 
of St. Sophia, and the magnificent ceremonial of 
the Greek Church, filled the royal commissioners 
with admiration, and they recommended to Wla- 
dimir that which ever since has been the national 
religion of Russia. For though, in the thirteenth 
century, Russia, after long resistance, became 
the prey of the Mongol hordes, and her princes 
were the vassals of the descendants of Genghis 
Khan, yet even the Mongol rule was favorable 
to the Church, and greatly increased its wealth 
and influence. 

For some time the metropolitan bishops of 
Moscow were consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. But, after the capture of that 
city by the Turks, they were consecrated by the 
assembled bishops of the Russian Church. In 
1588 the Russian dominions were constituted a 
separate patriarchate; but in 1721 Peter the 
Great abolished the office of patriarch, the dignity 
and lustre of which approached so near the 
prerogatives of majesty as to be offensive to the 
emperor and burdensome to the people ; and, ac- 
cording to the present constitution of the Church, 
the Czar is its head, as the sovereign of England 
is the head of the established Church in the 
British dominions. Operating upon his subjects 
through their religion, as well as their loyalty, 
his influence over them must be immense. The 
government of the Church is professedly vested 
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in a “ Holy Synod,” composed of the higher] man cannot enter a convent without his wife 
ecclesiastics ; but none of its decrees are of any | agrees to enter with him, nor at all, if there are 
force without the approval of the imperial pro-| any children under age. No fvmale can enter a 
curator—usually a lay-member of the synod. convent before she is forty years of age. 

~ The Russian clergy form a distinct caste ; sup-| The Empress Catharine II. confiscated all the 
ported not by law, but by the strictest rules of | landed property of the Russo-Greek Church, and 
tradition. A priest marrics the daughter of a} assigned regular salaries to the ecclesiastics, and 
priest, and the same families commonly remain | stipends to the monasteries and convents. The 
in holy orders. The priests are allowed to marry | sum thus paid by the government is not large, 
but once, and this provision makes them very | but the deficiency is amply compensated by the 
careful of their wives ; and hence one of the most | influence of the clergy in extracting voluntary 
expressive sayings of the people is, “‘ As happy | contributions. It is related that, on one occa- 
as the wife of a priest !” sion, the Emperor Alexander expressed his as- 

Priests (or ‘‘ pappas,”’ as they are called) of | tonishment to one of the dignitaries of the Church 
merit are very rare in the rural districts. Most | at the immense sums of money the clergy had at 
of them are ignorant, of course, and exclusively | their disposal. The prelate, without making any 
occupied with their own affairs. In solemnizing | other reply, led the emperor to a window, and 
the ceremonies, or dispensing the sacraments, | pointed to the entrance of a much-frequented 
they frequently think of nothing but their own | place of devotion near by, where each worshipper, 
gains. They care little or nothing for the cure | as he entered, could be seen dropping into a box 
of souls, and spread around but little of either |a piece of money. Besides, the priests are most 
instruction or consolation. Dr. Baird, in his} wicked extortioners. ‘No one,” says Ricaut, 
“ Lectures on Europe,” represents them as often | “can procure absolution, be admitted to confes- 
administering the sacraments when intoxicated, | sion, have his children baptized, be married or 
and states that they frequently drown a child when | divorced, or obtain an excommunication against 
baptizing it, and then, with the utmost non-| his enemy, without first paying to the priest a 
chalance, turn round to the assembly, and say, | valuable consideration. They make for them- 
“ It has pleased God to take that child to him- | selves the best market they can, and fix a price 
self—hand me another !” on their spiritual commodities in proportion to 

A recent French traveller produces some very | the devotion and ability of their respective cus- 
telling statistics, taken from the reports of the | tomers.” 
holy synod, with reference tothe capacity and| After what has been said with reference to the 
morals of the Russian clergy. From these statis- | priesthood, if there is any force in the old pro- 
tics it appears that, during the year 1836, no| verb, “ Like priest, like people,” the condition 
less than two hundred and eight ecclesiastics were | of the laity of the Greek Church can easily be 
deposed for infamous crimes, and nineteen hun- } guessed at. 
dred and eighty-five convicted of offenses of less} | Having said thus much as to the past and pre- 
gravity. As the whole number of clergy at that | sent of the Russo-Greek Church, and having no 
time was one hundred and two thousand four | intention to speculate on its probable future, we 
hundred and fifty-six, it appears that about two| can only express the belief (which is probably 
per cent. were judicially condemned in one year. | the child of the wish) that it will gain the as- 
In 1839 this proportion was as high as five per | cendency over those mow resisting its power, and, 
cent.; and in the period of three years, from | having drivenout from the Levant Mohammedan- 
1837 to 1839, more than fifteen thousand eccle-| ism and Romauism, will itself eventually be 
siastics passed before the courts of justice. superseded by a pure Protestant Christianity. 

In the early part of this century, the British} A celebrated Englishman, writing recently in 
and Foreign Bible Society engaged in extensive | one of the British Reviews, after stating as the 
efforts for the distribution of the Bible in Russia, | cause of the Crimean war the emperor’s (of 
and, for a time, the scheme met with the approval | Kussia) claim to a protectorate over the twelve 
of the emperor and the higher clergy. But the} millions of Greek Christions in the ‘Turkish 
ecclesiastics became alarmed about losing their | dominions, and declaring that France could not 
sway over a Bible-reading people, and at their | allow his claim, because it might interfere with 
instigation the late emperor, soon after coming | her protectorate over two millions of Roman 
to the throne, issued ukase suppressing all | Catholics who are Turkish subjects, writes as 
Bible societies, and prohibiting the circulation follows—by way, we suppose, of justifying the 
of the Scriptures in any part of his kingdom. , course of England in entering the (un) “ Holy 

Peter the Great was just on the point of lay-} Alliance :’—“ The dangers to which the 
ing his ban upon all monasticism in the Russo- | liberties of mankind are exposed by the progress 
Greek Church, but, for some cause, did not do| of the politico-religious power of Russia are very 
this, though he guarded it with some most whole- | serious indeed, and far greater than those with 
some restraints. Thus, no man can enter a| which civilization is threatened by the politico- 
monastery until fifty years of age. A married | religious power of Rome.” But this is the utter- 
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ance of one ready to say harsh things about every- 
thing Russian, and it will be hard, we think, to 
convince Americans that it istrue. And it will 
not be hard, we think, for them to decide which 
is likely to stand most in the way of universal 
civil and religious liberty—the Russo-Greek 
Church, with all her present superstition and de- 
gradation, but wi/hout a pretended infallible head, 
without auricular confession, without a cursed and 
cursing system of monasticism, without a claim 
to be the only true Church, and the right to 
punish heretics, or the Romish Church, with all 
these, and with her Jesuitical system, her im- 
mense revenues and church establishments, and 
all her abominable mental slavery. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
RUTH ANN SHOEMAKER, 


Daughter of Joseph and Phebe Shoemaker, members 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


I trust I’ll not invoke the aid, 
Of fabled muse—disguise—or art ; 
The gift on Friendship’s altar laid, 
Should flow sincerely, from the heart. 


Thy presence seems before me now, 
As in life’s morn thou oft hast been 
With cheerful smile, and placid brow,— 
No cloud or shade to mar the scene. 


We know indeed that thou art gone 
From mortal strife thy spirit’s clear, 

While we who weep retired alone, 
May own thy presence with us here. 


May feel thy living presence near, 

Though v il’d the form from mortal eyes, 
Thy voice salutes the inward ear, 

As angel’s music from the skies. 


To soothe the mourning kindred band 
Whose loving kindness thou didst prove, 
Who led thee gently by the hand, 
Loving, as with a mother’s love. 


Who soothed thy aching brow of pain, 
To sweet repose would calm thy b east, 
Who sought thy stay, through efforts vain, 
Yet in each effort, feel they’re blest. 


Who may with eye of faith discern, 
Above the storm and surging wave, 
That ’tis a school, wherein to learn 
Of brighter worlds beyond the grave. 


And can rejoice that thou art free 
From sorrow, care, disease, and pain, 

That while they feel the loss of thee, 
They trust ’tis thy unceasing gain. 


Thy Spirit in the spirit land, 
With friends congenial, hand in hand, 
Through boundless realms of bliss may move, 
Enjoy a bright and brighter day, 
And bask in purest heavenly ray 
The sunlight of eternal Love. 


Philada, 12mo. 17th, 1855. 


Goop Humor is the blue sky of the soul, in 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly. 


ACTION, 


No beauteous thing was made for rest— 
A mission, fond and free, 

Is on each little life impress’d, 
A charge of destiny. 


The universe is but the march 
Of atoms in their course — 

Each change of beauty in life’s scene 
The secret might of force. 


The little particle moves on; 
It sports with wind and storm; 
Or lodgment takes deep in the earth, 
To wake in fairer form. 


In matter’s mystic cavalcade, 
Through crystal leaf and flower, 

Through rain and dew, through rock and pearl, 
It moves with secret power. 


For higher life, for purer form, 
The atom struggles on, 

To gleain within the rainbow’s arch, 
Or sit on beauty’s throne. 


How shall not man whose nature stands 
Bound up with forces vast, 

Inate with strength, reveal his life 
In mold of holiest cast. 


His law is action—gates of power 
Stand open in his view ; 

A restless soul, a holy zeal, 
Shall give him entrance through. 


Potential is the good of life, 
Action the secret key 

That opes the garner’d wealth of Him 
Who gives with this decree, 


That man shall gather from the realm 
Of beauty and of love, 

Bright gems for his own coronal, 
Within the bliss above, 


Tis action gains the higher life 
That bursts the life of sense, 
And spirit greeting gives the soul 

In holy utterance. 


And holier faith leads on the life, 
Its evolutions through, 

Till crown’d within God’s temple high, 
All lite is ever new. 


D. Witiiams. 


SINGULAR ARITHMETICAL FACT. 


Any number of figures you may wish to multi- 
ply by 5 will give the same result if divided by 
2, a much quicker operation ; but you must re- 
member to annex a cipher to the answer, when 
there is no remainder, and when there is a re- 
mainder, whatever it may be, annex a 5 to the 
answer. Multiply 464 by 5, and the answer will! 
be 2,320 ; divide the same number by 2, and you 
have 232, and, as there is no remainder, you add 
a cipher. Now, take 357, and multiply by 5; 
the answer is 1,785 : on dividing this by 2, there 
is 178 and a remainder; you therefore place a 5 
at the end of the line, and the result is again 


1,785, 
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SETTING A PRISONER FREE. 


An escape from bondage in these days thrills 
upon the public heart and gives the pulse a 
quicker flow, particularly when the world learns 
that no man had any just right to deprive the 
prisoner of his liberty. 


We witnessed an escape—no, it was not an 
escape, it wasa noble act of setting free one 
held under restraint—on Saturday upon one of 
our city ferry-boats, that gave the heart of more 
than one who witnessed ita warmer glow of 
gratitude to God that the liberator had a heart 
“to feel fur others’ woes;” a heart in the right 
place, where God intended man’s heart should be, 
and not in his right-hand breeches-pocket. 


A man on the boat had a cage full of little 
birds, (such as go warbling about the fields in 
spring, enjoying life and liberty, but, unlike the 
Canary, die in captivity,) which he was trying to 
sell for a shilling a piece. 

It is a cruel way to make money ; but why not 
seize upon birds and put them behind the iron 
gates aud sell them, since man does the same 
thing to his fellow man, and then calls him his 
slave—his property—his chattel—which nobody 
else must steal, because he stole him himself, 
and the law don’t allow but one theft upon one 
chattel. And if the stolen man runs away, his 
“ master” pursues him through the swamps with 
bloodhounds, or through the towns with the 


“ bull-dogs of war,” threatening death to any one | 


who shall dare to set the captive free. Not so | 
with the birds; if they do escape the cage and go 
back to the fields, they are not followed by dogs | 
or guns, but suffered to go as best they may, back | 
to their own happy homes among the green 
boughs and flowers and hill and rocks and wood. 

“ Going for ashilling !’’ said the man with the 
cage. e 

“Yes!” said a little blue-eyed boy at our side, 
“ one shall go for ashilling.’”” And he searched 
his pockets for the coin, an only one, and walked 
up to the man and said: 

“Sir, [ will take one of your little birds. Give 
me one that can fly well.” 

** Yes, here is a fine one, full-fledged; you see 
his wings are perfect, and he is astrong, healthy 
bird ; he will suit you exactly.” 

‘¢ Yes, that will do.’’ 

The bird fancier twisted a bit of paper up so 
his purchaser could carry him safely * without 
injuring a feather.” 

‘The boy marched away with his prize and sat 
down to contemplate his purchase as he undid 
one corner of the paper and peeped in upon his 
little slave. 

“ Ah,” said we mentally, “ what a lonely life 
of imprisonment you are destined to. Why did 
you not buy two, my boy ?” 

“T had no more money, or I would have 
bought the whole.” 


ELLIGENCER. 


“What a young Turk!” we thought. How 
we wronged this noble boy. As the boat neared 
the shore, he got up and went out upon the 
guard, opened the paper, tossed the bird in the 
air, and simply said: “Go free, poor bird; [ 
can’t keep you.” 

What ahappy bird—whata happier boy. How 
his eyes glistened. How a dozen men who wit- 
nessed the act did think what anoble boy. What 
a lesson that boy taught us. Reader, it may 
teach you something. Think upon it. This 
story has a moral—we need not tell you what. 
If you think, you will find it—New York 
Paper. 





METEOROLOGY. 


The following communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution respecting the 
establishment of a system of meteorological obser- 
vations in Maine, contains information useful to 
all. 

Smitusonian [sstTiTUTION, WASHINGTON, t 
Dec. 5, 1855. 

“Dear Sir: At the suggestion of Mr. I. D. 
Parker of Steuben, I address you on the subject 
of establishing, through the aid of the State 
Legislature, a system of meteorological observa- 
tion in Maine. 

‘“‘T need not impress upon you the importance 
of observations of this kind, when simultaneously 
made, with reliable instruments, at different points 
throughout a country, and in accordance with a 
well-organized system. 

‘There is no subject of more general popular 
interest than that of the changes of the weather, 
and the relative temperature and humidity of 
| district we inhabit. And when we consider that 
| climate influences enter even into the constitu- 
| tion of national habits and peculiarities, deter- 
| mining, as they do in part, the pursuits and tem- 
| perament of an entire people ; or when we reflect 
| how much of our personal comfort and conveni- 
| ence depends on the climate in which we live, 

and how sensibly our feelings and even our men- 

; tal operations are influenced by the pressure, 
temperature, and electricity of the air, it becomes 

| apparent that any researches which may tend to 
throw light on the laws which regulate the varia- 
tions of these elements, must be viewed with 
interest and approbation by all who are capable 
of appreciating the value of scientific certainty 
with respect to those atmospheric changes by 
which we are so constantly and intimately 
affected. 

“ But meteorological observations are not alone 
interesting from a purely scientific point of view. 
The facts which they reveal are directly applica- 
ble to the wants of the husbandman ; they aid in 
enabling him to predict, without a ruinous series 


of trials, what plants he can safely cultivate, or 
The 


amount of heat and moisture in green places 


what animals he may succeed in rearing. 
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being known, together with their comparative of the observations made during the years 1854 
distribution through the several seasons, the | and 1855 will be appended to the next Report 
farmer can determine whether, in the course of a| of the Patent Office, and the results of the 
number of years he will be a gainer or loser by | materials which have thus far accumulated in 


introducing the culture of a plant new to his 
locality. 

“In all the educational establishments of 
Europe for the diffusion of a knowledge of agri- 
culture, meteorology forms a prominent branch 
of study, and in all countries in which the art of 
husbandry is encouraged by public bounty, sys- 
tems of meteorology are established. 

“The practical value of Meteorological statis- 
tics is not, however, confined to the farmer, but 
is shared by the engineer and the physician. The 
former employs them in his estimate of the sup- 
ply of water which can be obtained for the pur- 
pose of locomotion or mechanical power, and the 
latter in the study and amelioration or cure of 
diseases.’ To the mariner a knowledge of the 
currents and winds of the ocean is of the great- 
est importance, but these can never be fully 
understood 6r their changes predicted, without a 
series of cotemporaneous observations on the land 
as well as on the sea. 

“ A system of meteorological observations es- 
tablished in the State of Maine, the most northern 
portion of our Union, would not only afford re- 
sults valuable in themselves and immediately ap- 


the office of the Institution, will be gradually 
given to the public as the means for printing 
them are furnished. The British Government 
is about to establish asystem in its North 
American possessions, and this, with the co-ope- 
ration of a few more States, of which Maine, 
from its position, would be one of the most im- 
portant, will enable us to trace changes of climate 
and the progress of storms from the Gulf of 
Mexico to near the Arctic regions. 

‘Tf any appropriation could be procured from 
the Legislature of your State for five or six sets 
of instruments, I think reliable observers could 
be obtained who would make the registration 
gratuitously, or for a very small annual payment 
—say $25 each. The instruments for each 
station would cost about $75. 

“Tam, very respectfully, your obed’t servant, 

“ Joseph Henry, 
Sec’y Smithsonian Institution. 
“The Hon. SamvEL WELLS, Portland, Me.” 


HOW TO BURN COAL. 
Putting up stoves for fall and winter is an im- 


plicable to practical andiocal purposes, but in con-| portant duty now being performed by many. 
nection with other systems founded on the same | The high price of poor wood, and the almost to- 
plan, and pursued with similarinstruments, would | tal absence of good, renders the use of coal a 
afford the means of discovering the general laws | matter of economy. Hence anything relating to 
and peculiar characteristics of the climate of this | the manner of burning this precious mineral will 
Continent, and of making the most interesting | be of service to some, if not all our readers. An 
additions to the physical geography of the globe. | Albany paper says: 

“ The value of systems of simultaneous obser-| “There has been a great deal said and written 
vations, on a uniform plan, is now more widely jon the true principle of burning Coal. The art 
known, and more highly appreciated than ever of burning coal is not yet understood as it ought 
before. National Governments in almost every | to be. ‘Too much Coal is usually placed in the 
part of Europe have established them, and in| stove, by which the draught is destroyed, and 
this country the General Government, us well as | gases are imperfectly consumed. Stoves should 
the Legislatures of several States, have made ap- | be constructed with air-tight doors, and means of 
propriations for the same purpose. The Medical | supplying air to the top of the Coal fire as well 
Bureau, under the direction of the Surgeon} as at the bottom. The feed-door should never 
General, has supported for a number of years a | be opened except to supply fuel. When open, of 
system of such observations at the principal | course cold air rushes in and cools the sides of the 
military posts of the United States. The State! stove, wasting Coal. When too much air gets 
of New York has carried on, for a quarter of a|in at the draft-door and ash-pit, the draft is so 
century, a similar system within her boundaries, | strong, that either your stove becomes too hot, 
and Peunsylvania, Massachusetts, and Missouri | or you open the feed-door to correct the evil— 
have adopted a like liberal policy. The Smith- | losing heat. When no air is supplied to the top 
sonian Institution has undertaken to collect and | of the fire, about half of your coal escapes as va- 
digest all the scattered observations which have | por of carbon, unburnt for want of air, without 
been made on this continent, and also to estab- | which combustion cannot be perfect. Small flues 
lish a system of new stations in different parts | should be in the stove, to admit a stream of air 
of the United States. The Institution has also, | heated by contact with the stove, and distributed 
within the past year, made an arrangement with | to mix with the gas on the top of the fire.” 
the Patent Office by which the expense of the| We cut the above from one of our exchanges. 
reduction and publication of the annual returns | The writer is correct. In almost every instance 
of,the system carried on under the former, will too much Coal is put into stoves, to burn with 
ke partially borne by the latter. A full account advantage—and we must confess that we have 
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never yet seen a stove properly constructed to 
burn Authracite Coal. The great defect is the 
want of a small tube or tubes leading from the 
bottom of the stove or from the outside, to carry 
air to the topof the fire inside, while the doors 
are shut. Such a tube or tubes could be made 
in the castings without interfering with the ash- 
pan or doors, and ought to be on the opposite 
side where the gas flue leads off. Stoves to burn 
Coal economically, ought to be so constructed as 
to close all the doors after the Coal is ignited, ad- 
mitting buta small quantity of air at the bottom, 
orash-pan, sufficient to keep the coal burning 
gradually, and then regulate it with a damperin 
the flue.—The flues or tubes extending from the 
bottom of the stove to the top of the fire, would 
then feed the top of the fire and aid the combus- 
tion. We have seen a tube run across the fire 
under boilers, open at the ends to admit air out- 
side the stack, which are perforated with holes 
so as to admit the air on the surfaee of the fire 
under the boilers, which increase the flame and 
economises the fuel.—[ Miner’s Journal. ] 


RAILROAD MANAGEMENT IN GERMANY. 


“«« Every railroad company is bound by law to 
have a double track on their lines, and no person 
is allowed to walk on a railroad track at any 
time, by day or night, under penalty of the law. 
A barrier, of two strong planks, is placed along 
the side of the tracks, to keep off animals. 
Every fifteen or twenty miles along the route, 
there is a station for a guard or watchman, who 
lives in a little hut beside the road, and whose 
business it is to be at his post, with a red flag in 
his hand, at the approach of every train ; and, 
before a train is due, to patrol his beat to see 
that all is safe, and to remove obstacles which 
are sometimes placed on the track by miscreants. 
In case of danger, the guard hoists on a tele- 

raph, so called, which stands near each guard- 
eto a red painted “ cascet” which can be seen 
by the engincer at a great distance ; but if every- 
thing is right, the two wooden arms of the tele- 
graph are stretched in the air. During the 
night there is, instead of the cascet, a lantern 
with a deep red light placed in the air, as warn- 
ing of danger; and a commomone if all is in a 
safe condition. At every crossing there is a 
gate, which is locked up as soon asa train is 
due, and any one, either on horseback or in a 
carriage, who desires to cross, must wait until 
the train has passed.” 

Some such regulations would not come amiss 
in this country. 


No Man Is so TruLy Great, whatever other 
titles to eminence he may have, as when, after 
taking an erroneous stcp, he resolves to “tread 
that step backward.” 
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A HINT. 


A Western editor says he once heard Ex. 
Senator Tom Corwin remark, that when “ he 
first entered an office to study law, he was the 
subject for ridicule for every student in town, on 
account of his homespun dress; but,” adds he, 
‘*] have lived to see every one of them ten times 
as ragged as I was at that time—and why? I 
was economical—they were spend-thrifts.” 


A MAINE LAW IN ENGLAND. 


The London News has an article on this sub- 
ject, stating that there will be strong and earnest 
applications to Parliament to pass such a re- 
strictive liquor law as that of Maine. The chair- 
man of one of the meetings spoke of “ the gene- 
ral persuasion amongst judicial authorities, that 
legislative interferences would be necessary, to 
check the fearfuljconsumption of spirits which 
led to the frequentigommission of crime.” It is 
stated that “‘ there I@jmore money pad fomdrink, 
than is paid in taxes.” Butt ‘editor sgems to 
doubt whether stringent laws "Would have the 
effect of restraining intemperance. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Frove awn Meat.—The Flour market continues 
dull, and sales for shipment are at $8 50 a 8 41 per 
bbl. There is a fair inquiry from retailers and 
bakers at $8 75 to $10 for extra and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour is dull at $6 37, and Corn Meal at $4 00. 


Grain.—There is a good supply of Wheat, but the 
market is inactive. Sales of small lots of Southern 
and Pennsylvania red at $1 95 a $2 00, and $1 90a 203 
for white in store. Rye is rather lower; sales at $1 22 
per bushel. Corn is also dull. Sales of old yellow at 
92 a 94c, and new yellow at from 76 to 82c. Oats 
are dull at 41 a 42c per bushel for Delaware, and 42c 
for Penna. 


FEMALE Friend, well qualified, would like to 
engage as Housekeeper; the family of a Friend 
preferred. Enquire at the office of the Publisher, 100 
South Fifth, below Spruce St. 
12th mo. 8th—3t. 


(Sore te Ww BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYsS.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 


enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. . 





